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Preface 


The following statement is issued jointly by Senator Clifford Case and Senator 
Harrison Williams of New Jersey, Senator Jacob Javits and Senator James 
Buckley of New York, Senator Hugh Scott and Senator Richard Schweiker 
of Pennsylvania on the occasion of this exhibition. 


We are pleased to see that artists 
have made such an important contri¬ 
bution, both culturally and histor¬ 
ically, to our first tri-state National 
Recreation Area, and have done so 
with the support of the National Park 
Service. 

The Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area, preserving areas in 
New Jersey, New York and Penn¬ 
sylvania for recreational and cultural 
purposes, has a logical and land¬ 
mark goal as the first National Park to 


endorse both in substance and 
principal a full fledged program for 
fine artists. 

We hope that the success of this 
prototype will give encouragement 
to the National Park Service to con¬ 
tinue its unique partnership with 
America’s artists, and to continue to 
provide the public with a fresh inter¬ 
pretation of the natural environment 
through the works of art produced 
and inspired by its beauty. 
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The Delaware Water Gap seen from the river. On the right is Mt. Minsi 
in Pennsylvania; Mt. Tammany, on the New Jersey side is on the left. 
Photograph: Elliott Kaufman 



Introduction 


The National Park Service takes 
great pleasure in a major exhibition 
of art inspired by the Delaware 
Water Gap. The paintings produced 
in Artists For Environment Founda¬ 
tion’s programs, coupled with those 
historical works uncovered through 
the research of its staff, offer the 
American people a special appre¬ 
ciation of the Delaware Water Gap 
that, I would suggest, only artists can 
provide. And since it is not often that 
works of art produced in our Park 
areas are selected for display in 
oneofAmerica’sgreatmuseumsIike 
the Corcoran, we have even more 
reason to be proud. 

The Delaware Water Gap National 
Recreation Area will continue to 
ins pi re artists as do all of our National 
Parks. In the 1870’s as well as the 
1 970’s, the American artist has been 


drawn to the diverse and bountiful 
American Landscape, and it is only 
fitting that the National Park Service, 
which is the public custodian of 288 
areas, comprising 32 million acres of 
outstanding natural, historical and 
recreational sites, would work in a 
mutually beneficial program with 
artists. 

This exhibition shows one of the con¬ 
crete results of the unique partner¬ 
ship between the National Park 
Service and Artists For Environment. 
Yet it is the intangible value which 
artists attach to the landscape 
through their work, that may well be 
the contribution that benefits us 
most, in the long run. 


Gary Everhardt, Director 
National Park Service 
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Note: A complete list of the work in the exhibition is available upon request. 



GEORGE INNESS; Delaware Valley before the Storm, ca. 1865; Oil on canvas; 
Newark Museum 
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ASHER B. DURAND: Delaware Water Gap, 1830; Engraving; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 
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The Exhibition 


This is a small show about an inti¬ 
mate place. Although artists had 
worked in the Delaware Water Gap 
and the surrounding mountains and 
valleys for nearly two hundred years, 
it was not until five years ago that 
they began to return in numbers to 
become part of the Artists For Envi¬ 
ronment program. This exhibition, in 
trying to portray a general view of 
how artists have responded to the 
Gap and the upper Delaware, is not 
attempting to create the idea of a 
‘‘school’’, such as that which really 
did exist along the Hudson. Although 
the historical work was produced, 
and was often of great quality, artists 
are still working at the Gap; new 
arrivals almost every week become 
immersed in this extraordinary land¬ 
scape, fresh statements are still 
pouring forth and discoveries are still 


being made. The work on exhibition 
however, does span over one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, so it is obvious 
that we have searched beyond our 
personal experiences as artists in an 
effort to provide as broad an appre¬ 
ciation of this landscape as possible. 

The work has been gathered from 
the artists who have been with us at 
Artists For Environment, and from 
museums and institutions through¬ 
out the country for whom the name 
“Delaware Water Gap” meant no 
more than the title of a painting. Al¬ 
though it was vaguely felt that a few 
noteworthy 19th century paintings 
were produced using the Gap as a 
subject, it was still a great surprise 
when our research uncovered so 
many pieces by some major Ameri¬ 
can landscape painters of the 19th 



JOE FIORE; Walpack Bend, 1973; Oil on canvas; Courtesy of 
the artist 
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and early 20th century. It was a thrill 
finding the paintings of Whittredge, 
Marin, Eilshemius, Inness and 
especially some of the little studies 
that grace this show. 

The characteristic of the upper 
Delaware Valley and the Water Gap 
that attracts artists today is an 
ambience composed of 18th, 19th 
and 20th century motifs which prac¬ 
tically radiate universality. The river 
cutting through the graceful V of the 
Gap itself, the stone farmhouses, the 
late spring rainbows and “Sung” 
mists, the dense and solid little hills, 
and an incredible number of glens 
and grottos, are only starting points 
for appreciation. So also, the jagged 
geology, the ranges of space, the 
ever changing color and lush flora 
provide the intimate painter or epic 
personality with an abundance of 
material for inspiration. 

The 19th century American artists 
went specifically in search of grand 
views and nature majestic. The kind 
of social confluences and personal 
aesthetic leanings that created a 
Church Niagra Falls were not the 
same concerns that prompted, in 
Europe, the naturalistic oil sketches 
of Constable or Turner, both of 


whom, like Church, were also in¬ 
volved in the Romantic studio paint¬ 
ing. The artists who were initially 
drawn to the Gap as a motif, as a 
smaller version of theGrand Canyon, 
often fell in love with the valleys up¬ 
river, and stayed with farmers in their 
homes while they worked. Indeed it 
is fortunate that so many of these 
simpler and unpretentious works are 
preserved, which have an aesthetic 
and historical importance, ahd are in 
contrast to the studio painting of the 
ti me. 

The grandiose landscape, whether 
Water Fall or Grand Teton had an 
entirely different purpose; the aes¬ 
thetic forces involved a different 
feeling from that which is reflected in 
most of the Gap paintings. The 
search'for the grand motif, a literary 
product coming out of European 
romanticism, has little in common 
with the pure aesthetic search for the 
“pleasing form”, an idea approach¬ 
ing the classical, a category into 
which 19th century American paint¬ 
ing rarely falls. The Gap area has a 
great deal of both, visually. Thus its 
painters often unintentionally exhibit 
both tendencies—that of the roman¬ 
tic, and also that of the pure/formal 
painter. The form of the Delaware 


Water Gap itself sets the tone; it 
becomes part of the total landscape 
and never the subject in itself, as 
does a Mount Moran, or again, 
Church’s Niagra. The Gap was 
painted because its attraction was 
as part of a beautiful order, while 
being a beautiful form in itself. It did 
not represent anything like grandeur 
or the frontier spirit. 

That the Gap is not one of our easily 
recognizable spectacles is illus¬ 
trated by the tourist himself. The 
National Park Service operates an 
information station right at the point 
of the Delaware Water Gap where 
the two small mountains, Mount 
Minsi and Mount Tammany are "cut” 
through by the Delaware River, 
about three miles north of Portland, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia, New 
Jersey. Tourists, drawn by signs, 
pour in off Interstate 80, and in the 
summer the Rangers manning the 
desks are kept busy giving direc¬ 
tions and answering questions, the 
most common of which is “Where 
is the Delaware Water Gap?” The 
answer, of course is "Right outside!’. 
It is true, too, that the Gap today has 
lost a little of its majesty and scale, 
with its base indelibly etched on both 
sides of the river by two ugly high- 
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ways, Interstate 80 on the New 
Jersey side, and Route 611 in 
Pennsylvania. 

Going north on the Delaware past a . 

the dam site at Tocks Island, where 
the Corps of Engineers has been 
stalled in their plans to create a gi¬ 
gantic lake, we wind ourwayth rough 
one of the great free-flowing streams 
of the Northeast. A canoe trip down 
river from any number of points 10 to 
15 miles north of the Gap itself, a 
peaceful journey of an afternoon, is 
the experience of many of the paint¬ 
ings in this exhibition. From high 
water in early spring to freezing 
January when you can almost walk 
back and forth between Penn¬ 
sylvania and New Jersy, the 
Delaware River has an allure here 
that attracts artist, sportsman and 
naturalist alike. 

Heading inland from the Gap in a * 

Northeasterly direction, hikers can 

follow the Appalachian Trail along 

the Kittatiny Mountain ridges, 

through mountain laurel, blueberry 

patches, and hardwoods, plus an 

infinite variety of ferns. Glacial lakes, 

fossil beds and overgrown stone 

fences are some of the marks made 

on the land, a subtle combination of 





Approaching the Gap on Interstate 80. Photograph: Elliott Kaufman 
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PAUL RESIKA; Walpack Valley, April, 1975; Oil on canvas; Graham Gallery, 
New York 
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man’s marks and nature’s marks 
which often blend from ruin into 
renewal, one of the area’s charac¬ 
teristic beauties. 

The oldest highway in the United 
States, The Old Mine Road, built by 
the Dutch in 1640 to carry copper 
mined at the Gap back to Esopus 
(now Kingston, N. Y.) still exists 
along the Delaware. The 18th cen¬ 
tury farmhouses, the rolling farm¬ 
land, the little hamlets, are not much 
different today from the time the first 
artist arrived with his paintbox. This 
unchanging perspective has been 
unthought of with our country’s rapid 
growth, and to preserve areas from 
commercial encroachment fortunate 
enoughto have lasted as long asthe 
Upper Delaware Valley, takes the 
willingness of the public to have 
them set aside and protected. This 
little oasis in northwestern -New 
Jersey, northeastern Pennsylvania, 
and a south central tip of New 
York, might be one of the smallest 
unspoiled areas left in the East. 
Threatened by developers one year, 
dams and political controversy the 
next, the land survives, and now it 
can really be hoped that by virtue of 
its National Park Service status, it will 
be preserved forever. 


As the exhibition shows, artists in no 
small way contributed to an under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the 
land years before the word “en¬ 
vironmentalist” was coined. Today, 
in the Delaware Water Gap, that 
process continues; artists respond 
individually, and the individual finds 
himself in a landscape seen in the 
broadest context of man’s need for 
beauty, as art and nature put a value 
upon each other. This is the kind of 
symbiosis that we, as artists, feel is 
healthy, and for many besides us, 
keeps the wheels turning. 


Joel Corcos Levy 
President 

Artists For Environment Foundation 
Flatbrookville, June 1975 



THOMAS WORTHINGTON WHITTRIDGE; Scene on the Upper Delaware: State of 
New York, n.d.; Oil on canvas; Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
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LOUIS EILSHEMIUS; Delaware Water Gap Village, 1886; Oil on canvas; 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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JOEL CORCOS LEVY; Kittatiny Mountains in January, 1974; Oil 
on canvas; Courtesy of the artist 
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TERRENCE SMITH; The Hogsback, Winter, 1972; Oil on canvas; Courtesy of the 
artist 
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PAVEL PETROVITCH SVININ; Delaware Water Gap, 1811; 

Oil on canvas; Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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W. MclLVAINE: Delaware Water Gap, 1857; Watercolor; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 
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T.R. GRIFFIN; Moonlight Scene on the Delaware River, n.d.; Oil on canvas; 
Brooklyn Museum 
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DAVID CAMPBELL; Winter in Delaware Water Gap, 1 975; Water color; Courtesy of 
the artist 
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GEORGE INNESS; On the Delaware River, 1873; Oil on canvas; Brooklyn Museum 
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The New Jersey side of the Gap, Mt. Tammany, Photograph: Elliott 
Kaufman 


Afterword 


When I was asked by Artists For 
Environment to research the pos¬ 
sible historical antecedents to our 
current efforts in the Water Gap, 
even the Foundation was prepared 
for the possibility of failure in terms of 
quantity. We were aware of the love 
Inness had for this area but had no 
idea if that attraction was shared by 
others before or since. We guessed 
at a Whittredge, an Eilshemius, a 
possible Marin; Hicks was sus¬ 
pected to have incorporated the 
Gap into his themes. 

Now however, I am sure that in the 
course of such an investigation few 
detectives have been as stimulated 
or as successful as I. Few sources 
proved “dry” by any means; in fact 
most had multiple offerings. I am ex¬ 
tremely pleased with the results of so 
modest a beginning. 


Reflecting on these experiences has 
clarified something else for me not 
as evident earlier in my research. 
With each work uncovered, I had a 
fresh experience of the unique 
landscape from which we have been 
privileged to work, at the Delaware 
Water Gap. These are not records of 
what once was. Looking at a view of 
Passaic Falls or the Hackensack' 
Meadow Lands is a remembrance of 
things past, a grandeur violated. The 
works that have been amassed 
together for this exhibition are proof 
that this section of the earth at least 
has been saved from a fate that has 
removed too many motifs to the 
realm of nostalgia. 


Roger Shepherd 
Project Curator 
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